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“Boys, The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground” 


F him as a man and soldier, 
Oo said Colonel M. S. Littlefield, 

“I can speak in the highest 
terms of praise.” 

This officer was reporting on the 
fatal charge on Ft. Wagner on July 
18, 1863, led by the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment in which 
William H. Carney, the color bearer, 
distinguished himself. Said the officer 
further: 

“He received a severe wound in the 
thigh, but fell upon his knees. He 
planted the flag upon the parapet, 


lay down on the other slope, that he . 


might get as much shelter as pos- 
sible; there he remained for over half 
an hour, till the 2nd brigade came 
up. He kept the colors flying until 
the second conflict was ended. When 
our forces retired he followed, creep- 
ing on one knee, still holding up the 
flag. 

“It was thus that Sergeant Carney 
came from the field, having held the 
emblem of liberty over the walls of 
Fort Wagner during the sanguinary 
conflict of the two brigades, and hav- 
ing received two very severe wounds, 
one in the thigh and one in the head. 
Still he refused to give up his sacred 
trust until he found an officer of his 
regiment. 

“When he entered the hospital, 
where his wounded comrades were 
being brought in, they cheered him 
and the colors. Though nearly ex- 
hausted with loss of blood, he said: 
‘Boys, the old flag never touched the 
ground.’ ” 

On this fatal battlefield, this Negro 
regiment was assigned the post of 
honor to lead the charge. They 
double-quicked a half mile, dashed 
over the trenches and up the side of 
the fort in the face of a terrible fire. 
The guns from the fort raked the 
field and hand-grenades from the 
parapet tore the columns of the at- 
tackers as they scaled the heights to 
meet the bloody onslaught. One thou- 
sand five hundred men went down to 
their graves and several of their offi- 
cers, including the gallant Robert 
Gould Shaw. In defeat, however, the 
Negro soldier won a victory in dem- 
onstrating that he could fight cou- 
rageously and die heroically for free- 
dom. 


This heroism of the Negro upset 
the argument against freedom. The 
slaveholding leaders had long given 
as one of their important reasons for 
keeping the Negro in bondage that 
he could not be depended upon to 
defend the honor of the nation. When 
the Confederacy began to fail near 
the end of the Civil War, however, 
men like Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee changed their attitude. There 
was a lack of unselfish men who were 
willing to fight for that cause, and 
these leaders decided to make use of 


barbarians should not be permitted 
to take a part. To arm the Negroes 
might cause the Federal Government 
to be excoriated abroad for turning 
heathen upon Christianized people. 
Lincoln had even objected to the 
emancipatory measures taken by 
Hunter in South Carolina, by Fré- 
mont in Missouri and by Butler in 
Virginia. His plan was not to dis- 


turb slavery where it then existed ex- _ 
cept to bring it to an end gradually 
by paying the masters for their 
slaves. 


Robert Gould Shaw and the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts at Fort Wagner 


the black men whom they had pro- 
fessed to despise. Negroes had long 
been used as servants and laborers 
in the Confederate armies, but now 
black men were enlisted and drilled 
for military service. 

Long before this, however, the 
Union army had drilled and put in 
the field almost two hundred thou- 
sand Negro soldiers. This had. been 
done after much hesitation. In the 
beginning Lincoln gave little encour- 
agement to arming the Negro. He 
looked upon it as a dangerous policy. 
He had the old attitude of the Cau- 
casian that in contests in which the 
issue was between civilized people 


When things did not go so well 
with the Union forces, however, there 
came about a change in this policy. 
The Federal forces were twice de- 
feated at Bull Run, driven back in 
the Peninsular campaign and de- 
prived of the advantages gained at 
Antietam. When defeat came again 
to Burnside at Fredericksburg and 
to Hooker at Chancellorsville the 
North grew tired of an unexpectedly 
long war. Seeds of secession were 
sown on free soil, and draft riots fol- 
lowed the attempt to recruit addi- 
tional men for the Union army. Lin- 
coln and his generals, therefore, be- 
gan to see that the Negroes could be 
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drilled and used to save the Union 
and establish their own freedom. 
This change made possible the forma- 
tion of such Negro regiments as the 
Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts. Before the end of the war 
178,975 had donned the colors. 

In the Union army itself, however, 
the Negro soldiers had to fight for 
proper status, and this victory was 
not immediately won. They were in 
the army but not of it. They were 
often used for fatigue duty by white 
troops. When received as soldiers 
the Negroes had to serve mainly un- 
der white officers and under most 
humiliating circumstances. The Ne- 
gro soldiers had also to meet the dis- 
crimination in serving for less com- 
pensation than that given the other 
soldiers and in being denied the boun- 
ties offered other men in arms. Dis- 
satisfaction could not be suppressed, 
and difficulties became frequent. Ser- 
geant William Walker was shot by 
order of court martial for having had 
his company stack arms before the 
captain’s tent because the govern- 
ment had failed to comply with its 
contract. The Fifty-fourth and the 
Fifty-fifth Massachusetts refused to 
receive their pay until it had been 
made equal to that of the white 
soldiers. 

The record of the Negro troops 
throughout all the troublous contest, 
however, was honorable. In _ the 
South they acquitted themselves with 
credit at Walton Bluff, on Honey 
Hill, on Dobey River, and at Fort 
Wagner. Negro soldiers won laurels 
in the west at Port Hudson, at Mil- 
liken’s Bend and at Fort Pillow. 
With the Army of the Potomac they 
distinguished themselves at Fort 
Powhatan, at South Mountain and at 
New Market Heights near Peters- 
burg. 

Their officers highly praised their 
courage, saying that braver men than 
these had never lived. According to 
Seth Rogers, one of their officers 
operating in South Carolina, “it 
would have been madness to attempt 
with the bravest white troops what 
he successfully accomplished with 
the black.” Captain Miller, referring 
to their heroism at Milliken’s Bend, 
said, “So they fought and died, de- 
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fending the cause that we revere. 
They met death coolly, bravely; nor 
rashly did they expose themselves, 
but all were steady and obedient to 
orders.” Referring to their behavior 
at. Port Hudson, General Banks said, 
“Tt gives me great pleasure to report 
that they answered every expecta- 
tion. Their conduct was heroic; no 
troops could be more determined or 
more daring.” 


MARTIN R. DELANY 


As discrimination in the army 
tended to pass away the Negro peo- 
ple as a whole warmed up whole- 
heartedly to the national program 
for the triumph of freedom. John 
M. Langston and Frederick Doug- 
lass made speeches urging unstinted 
support for the Union cause and re- 
cruited men for the ranks. Two of 
ouglass’s sons served in the Union 
army. Harriet Tubman came into 
the picture as a spy. She did much 
to keep up the morale of her people 
through this conflict in which their 
fate was hanging in the balance. 

The Negro as commander did 
not advance far because of the safe- 
guard believed to be secured in plac- 
ing these black men under white of- 
ficers. Only about seventy-five com- 
missions went to the race during the 
war. Among these officers were Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William N. Reed of 
the First North Carolina, a man well 
educated in Germany. He made a gal- 
lant charge with his regiment at the 
battle of Olustee, Florida, where he 
was mortally wounded. In the Kan- 
sas corps there were Captain H. Ford 
Douglass, First Lieutenant W. D. 
Matthews and Second Lieutenant 
Patrick A. Minor. In the One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Regiment there 
were Major Martin R. Delany and 
Captain O. S. B. Wall. Dr. Alexander 
T. Augusta, who became a surgeon, 
was finally breveted with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. Dr. John V. DeGrasse 
was an assistant surgeon. Charles B. 
Purvis, Alpheus Tucker, John Ra- 
pier, William Ellis, Anderson R. 
Abbott and William Powell were 
hospital surgeons at Washington, 
Dc. 

These 


who thus served 


soldiers 


their country were not forgotten. In 
various ways the citizens honored 
conspicuously Martin R. Delany, 
Alexander T. Augusta, and Charles 
B. Purvis after the Civil War. It 
was Massachusetts, however, that set 
a fine example in publicly doing 
honor to the famous Fifty-fourth 
Regiment of that state. The story is 
best told by Booker T. Washington 
himself, who delivered the address on 
that occasion in 1897. He said: 

“The exercises connected with the 
dedication were held in Music Hall, 
in Boston, and the great hall was 
packed from top to bottom with one 
of the most distinguished audiences 
that ever assembled in the city. 
Among those present there were 
more persons representing the fa- 
mous old anti-slavery element than 
it is likely will ever be brought to- 
gether in the country again. The 
late Hon. Roger Wolcott, then Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was the 
presiding officer, and on the plat- 
form with him were many other 
officials and hundreds of distinguished 
men. A report of the meeting which 
appeared in the Boston Transcript 
will describe it better than any words 
of mine could do: 

“<The core and kernel of yester- 
day’s great noon meeting in honour 
of the Brotherhood of Man, in Music 
Hall, was the superb address of 
the Negro President of Tuskegee. 
“Booker T. Washington received his 
Harvard A. M. last June, the first 
of his race,” said Governor Wolcott, 
“to receive an honorary degree from 
the oldest university in the land, and 
this for the wise leadership of the 
people.” When Mr. Washington rose 
in the flag-filled, enthusiasm-warmed, 
patriotic, and glowing atmosphere of 
Music Hall, people felt keenly that 
here was the civic justification of the 
old abolition spirit of Massachusetts; 
in his person the proof of her ancient 
and indomitable faith; in his strong 
thought and rich oratory, the crown 
and glory of the old war days of 
suffering and strife. The scene was 
full of historic beauty and deep sig- 
nificance. “Cold” Boston was alive 
with fire... that is always hot 
in her heart for righteousness and 
truth. Rows and rows of people 
who are seldom seen at any public 
function, whole families of those who 
are certain to be out of town on a 
holiday, crowded the place to over- 
flowing. The city was at her birth- 
right féte in the persons of hundreds 
of her best citizens, men and women 
whose names and lives stand for the 
virtues that ‘make for honourable 
civic pride. 

““Battle-music had filled the air. 
Ovation after ovation, applause 
warm and prolonged, had greeted the 
officers and friends of Colonel Shaw, 
the sculptor, St. Gaudens, the Memo- 
rial Committee, the Governor and his 
staff, and the Negro soldiers of the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts as they 
came upon the platform or entered 


the hall. Colonel Henry Lee, of 
Governor Andrew’s old staff, had 
made a noble, simple presentation 
speech for the committee, paying 
tribute to Mr. John M. Forbes, in 
whose stead he served. Governor 
Wolcott had made his short, mem- 
orable speech, saying, “Fort Wagner 
marked an epoch in the history of 
a race, and called it into manhood.” 
Mayor Quincy had received the mon- 
ument for the city of Boston. The 
story of Colonel Shaw and his black 
regiment had been told in gallant 
words, and then, after the singing 
of “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 
of the Coming of the Lord,” Booker 
T. Washington arose. It was, of 
course, just the moment for him. 
The multitude, shaken out of its 
usual symphony-concert calm, quiv- 
ered with an excitement that was 
not suppressed. A dozen times it 
had sprung to its feet to cheer and 
wave and hurrah, as one person. 
When this man of culture and voice 
and power, as well as a dark skin, 
began, and uttered the names of 
Stearns and of Andrew, feeling be- 
gan to mount. You could see tears 
glisten in the eyes of soldiers and 
civilians. When the orator turned 
to the coloured soldiers on the plat- 


WILLIAM H. CARNEY 


form, to the colour-bearer of Fort 
Wagner, who similarly bore still the 
flag he had never lowered even when 
wounded, and said, “To you, to the 
scarred and scattered remnants of 
the Fifty-fourth, who, with empty 
sleeve and wanting leg, have hon- 
oured this occasion with your pres- 
ence, to you, your commander is 
not dead. Though Boston erected 
no monument and history recorded 
no story, in you and in the loyal race 
which you represent, Robert Gould 
Shaw would have a monument which 
time could not wear away.” Then 
came the climax of the emotion of 
the day and the hour. It was Roger 
Wolcott, as well as the Governor of 
Massachusetts, the individual repre- 
sentative of the people’s sympathy 
as well as the chief magistrate, who 
had sprung first to his feet and cried, 
“Three cheers to Booker T. Wash- 
ington!” ’” 


“Among those on the platform 
was Sergeant William H. Carney, of 
New Bedford, Mass., the brave col- 
oured officer who was the colour- 
bearer at Fort Wagner and held the 
American flag. In spite of the fact 
that a large part of his regiment was 
killed, he escaped, and exclaimed, 
after the battle was over, ‘The old 
flag never touched the ground.’ This 
flag Sergeant Carney held in his 
hands as he sat on the platform, and 
when I turned to address the sur- 
vivors of the coloured regiment who 
were present, and referred to Ser- 
geant Carney, he rose, as if by in- 
stinct, and raised the flag. It has 
been my privilege to witness a good 
many satisfactory and rather sensa- 
tional demonstrations in connection 
with some of my public addresses, 
but in dramatic effect I have never 
seen or experienced anything which 
equalled this. For a number of min- 
utes the audience seemed to lose con- 
trol of itself entirely.” 


Heroes Honored during 
Negro History Week 


During Negro History Week, the 
complete reports of which are not 
yet on hand, these and other heroes 
were honored in the United States. 
More people took part in the celebra- 
tion than ever before in the history 
of the effort. The number of whites 
who became thus 


interested was 
doubled or probably tripled. The 
schools in Chicago, Detroit, New 


York, and Philadelphia were espe- 
cially active. At points in the South, 
like several towns in Texas, Jones- 
boro in Louisiana, and Knoxville in 
Tennessee, similar interest was mani- 
fested by whites. 

Many schools and circles organized 
for this celebration followed the cus- 
tom of having speakers appear before 
them to laud these heroes of the na- 
tion. It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that in most places where the 
schools teach the Negro in history 
the pupils themselves were the speak- 
ers. The young people have thus 
assumed leadership in a field where 
adults have failed to prepare them- 
selves to serve the cause intelligently. 


HARRIET TUBMAN 
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Freedom After a Prolonged Struggle 


HE struggle for freedom, like 
Tex» other reform, was looked 
down upon as a farce. When 
William Lloyd Garrison began to 
attack slavery boldly in the Liberator, 
which he started in 1831, few persons 
anywhere took him very seriously ex- 
cept to become angry at his language 
and his methods. When Nat Turner 
started an insurrection in Virginia 
the same year the people throughout 
the country wondered why a Negro 
should be so fanatical as to think that 
he could thus change a national in- 
stitution. When Elijah Parrish Love- 
joy died in 1837 in Alton, Illinois, 
defending himself and his press 
against the mob, the attitude of the 
country was only slightly different. 
Abraham Lincoln, at that time a 
member of the Illinois legisalture, did 
have the courage to join with Daniel 
Stone in saying that, although they 
did not approve the abolition meth- 
ods of Lovejoy, slavery was an insti- 
tution which when mentioned should 
be mentioned only to be condemned. 
A little progress toward freedom 
was being made, but it was very 
slow. Most men holding high po- 
itical offices knew that slavery was 
wrong, but they were not interested 
in humanity. Some anti-slavery 
friends once called upon Daniel Web- 
ster to preside at one of their meet- 
ings. His reply was, “I am working 
on a great treaty between the United 
States and England (the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty) and can spare no 
time for such a trifle.” Men of Web- 
ster’s type were interested mainly in 
controlling political parties and issues 
in order to keep themselves in office. 
Henry Clay, the peacemaking states- 
man at that time, did all he could 
to soft-pedal the slavery agitation 
that it might not destroy national 
harmony by enraging John C. Cal- 
houn and other statesmen from the 
slave states. 

This effort to keep the cry for free- 
dom unheard worked very succesfully 
for a while but finally failed. Some 
people began to think that the agi- 
tation over the Missouri compromise 
from 1819 to 1821 had died. It be- 
came difficult, however, to keep slav- 
ery out of politics. Neither the 
Whigs nor the Democrats, the major 
parties of that time, would listen to 
any such discussion or proposals. The 
abolitionists, themselves, divided on 
the question of whether or not they 
should try to destroy slavery by po- 
itical methods. Yet there was an 
ever-increasing number of persons 
who believed that political action was 
necessary. If the parties in exist- 
ence did not take up the matter new 
parties springing up for this purpose 
would bring the issue before the 
country. This led to the organiza- 
tion of the Liberty party which nomi- 


nated James G. Birney for the presi- 
dency in 1840 and made a still better 
impression with him as a candidate 
in 1844. The same advocates of free- 
dom took another such step in 1848 
when reorganized as the Free Soil 
party they named Martin Van Buren 
as their candidate for the presi- 
dency. These workers for freedom 
hardly expected to elect these candi- 
dates, but they attained their ob- 
jective in forcing the issue upon the 
country. 

By 1850 the slavery agitation had 
become connected with almost every 
public question. The extension of in- 
ternal improvements, the tariff ques- 
tion, the control of the Western 
lands, the organization of new states, 
the admission of Texas, and the Mex- 
ican War became most vexatious 
problems because of their direct con- 
nection with the slavery issue. And 
more direct still were such burning 
questions as the return of fugitive 
slaves, the right of a slaveholder to 
hold slaves when traveling on free 
soil, slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the matter of a dividing 
line separating free soil from slave 
territory as intended in the case of 
the admission of Missouri. 

Soft-pedaling which had _ once 
worked well within party circles was 
now tried in Congress to pacify all 
factions by compromise. The slave 
trade in the District of Columbia 
was abolished, California was ad- 
mitted as free state, New Mexico 
and Utah were organized as terri- 
tories without referring to slavery, a 
more effective fugitive slave law was 
passed, and the boundary line be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico was 
established with the understanding 
that Texas would be paid ten million 
dollars for giving up her claim to ter- 
ritory which might have otherwise 
been assured for slavery. 

The compromisers believed that 
everything had thereby been settled. 
As a matter of fact, however, every- 
thing had thereby been unsettled, for 
nothing is settled until it is settled 
right. The people of the free terri- 
tory felt that the nation had gone 
too far when it even called upon 
them to assist officers in returning 
fugitive Negroes to slavery without 
giving them a trial. Personal liberty 
laws which permitted such questions 
to be brought into the state courts 
and relieved local officers of the duty 
to comply with the fugitive slave law 
were enacted in many of the free 
states. 

The division in the ranks was 
made wider when Harriett Beecher 
Stowe with Uncle Tom’s Cabin dra- 
matically pictured the evil of slavery. 
The book was read so _ eagerly 
throughout the world that it had to 
be translated into more than a score 


of foreign languages. The Republi- 
can party, organized in Michigan in 
1854, began to draw to its ranks 
Whigs and members of the American 
or Know-Nothing party, who did not 
like the compromising attitude of 
their leaders on slavery. The excite- 
ment reached such a pitch that the 
politicians in all circles were very 
much worked up by 1856. 

Franklin Pierce had been elected 
president of the United States in 
1852 as a popular candidate who, it 
was thought, would please every- 
body; but he had not been in office 
eighteen months before he! had dis- 
pleased almost everybody. The 
Kansas-Nebraska question had been 
patched up by the measure sponsored 
by Stephen A. Douglass, the suc- 
cessor of Henry Cay as the, leading 
compromiser in Congress. The strug- 
gle between the pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery factions to get possession of 
that new territory resulted in a bit- 
ter contest which may be rightfully 
considered the beginning of the Civil 
War. It so excited the nation that 
the Democrats deemed it impracti- 
cable to nominate Franklin Pierce to 
succeed himself in 1856 and brought 
out James Buchanan. Having been 
absent from the country as United 
States Ambassador to England, he 
had not taken any active part 
in the disturbing agitation. The Re- 
pubican party, attracting the anti- 
slavery and the tariff-for- protection 
advocates came near electing John C. 
Frémont as president that year. 

Since the agitation increased from 
day to day in such large proportions 
the slavery issue became the most 
dominant issue by 1860. The situa- 


tion had been made worse for the: 


compromisers by the very efforts put 
forth to improve it. The contest in 
Kansas continued with victory on 
first one side and then the other. 
The advocates of freedom were 
thrown almost into pandemonium by 
Chief Justice Taney’s unpopular 
Dred Scott Decision. He hoped to 
settle the matter in proclaiming that 
a Negro could not sue for freedom in 
a Federal court since he was not a 
citizen of the United States. Hinton 
Rowan Helper, although no friend of 
the Negro, exposed in his Jmpending 
Crisis the evils of slavery as a handi- 
cap to the poor white man. John 
Brown, unwilling to wait for the set- 
tlement by the long drawn-out con- 
test in academic or political circles, 
started an insurrection at Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, in 1859 in order 
to organize the slaves in a rising 
against their masters. 

By 1860, therefore, this country 
had become tired of the methods 
with which both Pierce and Bu- 
chanan had handled the matter 
throughout that crisis, and the people 


began to listen more attentively to 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, the 
candidate of the Republican party. 
He insisted that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand and that 
the country had to decide either to 
be all slave or to be all free. Lin- 
eoln said make it all free. His elec- 
tion on a platform prohibiting the 
extension of slavery into new terri- 
tory and demanding a protective 
tariff so stirred up the south that 
all of the cotton states seceded from 
the Union before Lincoln had taken 
the oath of office March 4, 1861. 

Secession as a threat was not en- 
tirely new to the people of this coun- 
try at that time; but no state had 
ever actually withdrawn from the 
Union. The New England states in 
the Hartford Convention of 1814 as- 
serted their right to secede when they 
were being inconvenienced by the 
embargo legislation of the war of 
1812. South Carolina threatened to 
nullify the unsatisfactory tariff en- 
acted by the Federal Government in 
1832 and forced the Federal Gov- 
ernment to a compromise. Through- 
out the slave area about 1850 when 
the agitation was intense there were 
numerous threats of secession in the 
columns of the newspapers and also 
in the speeches of men in the state 
legislatures and in Congress. 

James Buchanan, finishing his term 
as president immediately preceding 
the inauguration of Lincoln, took no 
action to prevent these states from 
leaving the Union. He said that they 
had no right to secede but he had no 
power to prevent them from so do- 
ing. Abraham Lincoln, believing that 
the Union existed before the states, 
insisted that no state had a right to 
leave the Union. He did not intend 
to disturb the institutions of any of 
the states as they then existed; 
nevertheless he declared his intention 
to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States and to protect its 
property. Accepting this as a decla- 
ration of war, the radical pro-slavery 
element started the conflict by firing 
on Ft. Sumter. 

The Confederate States, with Jef- 
ferson Davis as president and under 
the leadership of Robert E. Lee and 
his cooperating generals, organized 
armies to defend the soil of the slave 
states from invasion. The Union 
armies were drilled by George B. 
McClellan, who was a good organizer 
but a poor military leader. The ob- 
jectives of the Northern armies were 
to blockade the Southern ports, take 
Richmond, the capital of the Confed- 
eracy, and to separate the slave ter- 
ritory from the west by getting con- 
trol of the Mississippi. 

Having in their ranks a larger 
number of better trained leaders and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in March 


ESTEVANICO 


One or the important American 
explorers was a Negro, Estevanico, 
or Little Stephen. He disclosed to 
the world what is now New Mexico 
and Arizona. Estevanico was a 
member of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Narvaez who undertook to 
get control of the country between 
Florida and the Rio de las Palmas, 
in Mexico. The explorer was born in 
Azamor, Morocco, probably about 
the year 1500. He sailed first from 
Spain in 1527 along with 506 persons. 
They landed on the coast of Florida 
and undertook to explore the interior 
of the country. They were so fre- 
quently attacked by the Indians and 
suffered so many hardships, however, 
that their number diminished to 240 
in about three months; and by the 
end of the year only four remained 

These four survivors, including 
Estevanico, finally reached the coast 
of Texas. For eight years they 
wandered among the Indians. They 
finally made their lot easier by serv- 
ing the Indians as “medicine men.” 
The Europeans returned to Spain, 
but Estevanico remained in Mexico, 
where he continued to learn more 
and more about the Indian languages 
and customs. Because of his knowl- 
edge of these things he was selected 
as the guide for the expedition north- 


ward to “Cibola,” or the “Seven 
Cities,” in 1539. 


Zuni, one of the ‘Seven Cities” 


Referring to the instructions of 
Fray Marcos to Estevanico, Edward 
Channing, the historian says, “He 
ordered him to proceed in advance 
for fifty or sixty leagues and to re- 
port the probability of success by 
sending back wooden crosses. If the 
news which the Negro gathered was 
of moderate importance only, he was 
to send back a cross the size of the 
palm ef his hand; if the news were 
better, the cross might be larger. 
Four days later an Indian came into 
camp with a cross as tall as a 
man. With him was another Indian, 
who told the friar of seven large 
cities with houses of stone and lime, 
some of them four stories in height. 
The portals of the principal houses, 
he said, were ornamented with de- 


signs in turquoise. Other crosses 
greeted Fray Marcos as he journeyed 
onward. “Instead of awaiting the 
coming of his chief at the appointed 
distance, Estevanico pushed on to 
the wonderful cities, where he was 


Taos, another of the “Seven Cities” 


at once murdered. When Fray Mar- 
cos heard that Estevanico had been 
killed he fled back toward Mexico. 
Not long thereafter, however, the 
Spaniards returned to take this coun- 
try in the name of their king. 


SAMUEL SEWALL 


SAMUEL SEWALL, an American 
jurist, was born March 28, 1652. He 
was of Puritan stock; he showed 
the spirit of freedom for which 
those people were known. His idea of 
justice set him against slavery and 
the slave trade. He had never ex- 
pressed himself fully thereupon, but 
a “visit from a friend who showed 
him a petition he intended to pre- 
sent to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts for the freeing of a Negro 
and his wife prompted Judge Sewall 
to write The Selling of Joseph in 
1700. In thus acting, Judge Sewall 
was running ahead of most public 
men of his day. Few had dared 
to express themselves so fully on this 
matter. 

Judge Sewall attacked slavery at 
its very foundation. He raised the 
question of sinfulness of this prac- 
tice of holding men in bondage. The 
breaking up of homes, the encour- 
agement given to loose living, the 
blunting of one’s moral sense for 
worldly gain—a performance detri- 
mental to both master and slave. 
The reformer saw nothing in the 
proslavery argument based upon the 
Scriptures. He saw no reason in the 
excuse that in enslaving the Negro 
he became Christianized. Why do 
wrong in order that good may result 
from it? He could not believe that 
trading in human beings, carrying 
them out of their country into per- 
petual slavery, could be other than 
contrary to the “Great Law of Chris- 
tianity.” He contended that “all 
men, as they are the sons of Adam, 
are coheirs, and have equal right 
unto liberty, and all other outward 
comforts of life.’ One man has no 


more right to sell another than he 
has to slay him. 


CRISPUS ATTUCKS 


Crispus Arrucks, in spite of his 
humble beginning, wrote his name 
high on the wall of fame. As long 
as American history is written by 
unbiased men the name of Crispus 
Attucks will figure on its pages. He 
has the distinction of being the first 
to bare his breast to the bullet and 
die for the liberty of his country. 

Of the early life of Crispus At- 
tucks we know very little. He has 
been identified as the runaway ad- 
vertised in the Boston Gazette of 
October 2, 1750, and described as 
a “mulatto fellow, about 27 years 
of age, named Crispas, six feet two 
inches high, short curl’d hair, his 
knees nearer together than common.” 
About twenty years later we hear 
of him as a sailor who had figured 
gloriously in the clash between the 
American colonists and the British 
soldiers infringing upon the liberties 
of the patriots. At this time the 
British had ordered these soldiers 
from the nearby fort to Boston in 
order to suppress manifestations 


against officials who were trying to 
enforce the new revenue law under 
the orders from the Commissioners 
of Customs. Throughout the city 
the people were expressing their in- 
dignation. 

In the midst of this excitement 
there spread through the city like a 
flash the rumor that the soldiers 
were firing upon the people. Cris- 
pus Attucks, leading some of his 
companions, decided that he would 
oppose the attack. They had no 
weapons except such clubs and stones 
as they could pick up on the spur 
of the moment; but these men 
whom John Adams called the “rabble 
of saucy boys, Negroes, mulattoes, 
etc.,” made the attack on the soldiers 
which was answered by a discharge 
of guns. Attucks who led the fight 
fell dead upon the spot. With him 
were killed also Samuel Gray and 
Jonas Caldwell. Two other com- 


panions, Patrick Carr and Samuel 
Maverick, were mortally wounded. 
This affair caused great consternation 
throughout the country and espe- 
cially in New England. 

The funeral of these victims was 
the occasion of proclaiming a day of 
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mourning for the loss of men who 
had set the noble example in the 
defense of liberty. And these mar- 
tyrs were not forgotten. The day 
became known in history as the 
“Boston Massacre,” and thereafter 
the Fifth of March was celebrated 
throughout New England as a na- 
tional holiday until it was super- 
seded by the Fourth of July. 

Biased historians either neglect to 
refer to Crispus Attucks altogether, 
or endeavor to belittle his mar- 
tyrdom. In one case it has been 
pointed out that Crispus Attucks was 
not the only hero of the hour. Why 
refer then especially to him? The 
documentary evidence obtained at 
the trial of the soldiers who fired 
upon these young men shows that 
while Crispus Attucks was not the 
only hero on that occasion he was 
the hero because he led the attack. 
Others followed his noble example. 


THOMAS CLARKSON 


THomas CLARKSON was born 
March 28, 1760, at Wishbech (or 
Wishbeach in Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land. His father, a clergyman, was 
master of the Wishbech Free Gram- 
mar School and curate of Walsoken. 
His mother was an attractive woman 
of “great energy of character.” Clark- 
son attended the Wishbech Grammar 
School, and next St. Paul’s School 
in London. From there he went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1783. The following year 
as Middle Bachelor he won a prize 
for a Latin essay entitled, “Is It Law- 
ful To Enslave People Against Their 
Will?” 

Clarkson pursued the subject fur- 
ther in order to inform himself 
as to the evils of the system. 
He was influenced especially by 
Anthony Benezet’s Historical Ac- 
count of Guinea. Finally appeared 
Clarkson’s work entitled, On the 
Slavery and Commerce of _ the 
Human Species, Particularly the Af- 
rican. The horrors revealed by his 
study were appalling and so upset 
Clarkson that he tried to find conso- 
lation in persuading himself that these 
things were not true. Convinced of 


GRANVILLE SHARP 


the ghastly realities of the slave 
traffic, however, he decided to devote 
his entire life to the abolition of the 
trade. 

How to begin the Herculean task 
of uprooting such an evil baffled 
Clarkson, for he was not rich and had 
no great influence in parliamentary 
cireles. His first effort, then, was to 
enlarge, translate and publish his 
Latin essay. This required years of 
patient research. In taking up this 
reform Clarkson followed in the foot- 
steps of other men. The deci- 
sion of Lord Mansfield on June 
22, 1772, that slavery could not exist 
on English soil had helped to prepare 
the way for the work of Thomas 
Clarkson. Granville Sharp appeared 
in this case as the attorney for 
Somerset, the slave. 

When Clarkson finally published 
his translated essay with the assist- 
ance of James Phillips, who became 
his lifelong friend, he easily connected 
with influential friends similarly in- 


View was an effort to reduce to pam- 
phlet form what in comprehensive 
works had failed to reach a large 
reading public. Clarkson, however, 
continued his researches into the 
Negro, his African situation, and the 
horrors of his enslavement. The best 
evidence of the author’s success in 
this research is his History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Clarkson was easily the best in- 
formed man in Europe on slavery. 
He was sought after by those who 
desired data upon which to base their 
fight for the abolition of the traf- 
fic. In this way he worked with the 
Friends of the Blacks in France, those 
seeking to enact such a measure in 
the French National Assembly. Al- 
though France failed to act immedi- 
ately on the matter, because of 
domestic problems of importance, his 
mission was not in vain. Returning 
to England, Clarkson continued the 
work of forcing a parliamentary in- 
vestigation of the slave trade. He 


Clarkson Addressing an Abolition Meeting 


terested and could proceed with his 
work systematically. By far the most 
important one whom Clarkson found 
in this circle was William Wilber- 
force. This man was a member of 
Parliament and on intimate terms 
with William Pitt, the Prime Min- 
ister. Wilberforce at the suggestion 
of friends agreed to become the leader 
of the abolition cause in Parliament. 

Having then a great leader in 
Parliament in the person of William 
Wilberforce, Clarkson next proceeded 
to bring the friends of abolition into 
one national body. Ths effort cul- 
minated in the organization of the 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade March 22, 1787. The leaders 
were the old Quaker committee fight- 
ing the slave trade and three impor- 
tant additions, Clarkson, Granville 
Sharp, and Philip Sansom. The uni- 
fication of their efforts followed. Men 
thus interested worked through the 
organization and their ideas were 
disseminated in literature distributed 
by the society. Clarkson’s Summary 


provided Wilberforce “with the irre- 
futable evidence which made Wilber- 
force’s speeches graphic and appeal- 
ing.” He spread propaganda from 
one end of the country to the other 
in condemnation of the slave traffic. 
Parliament at first failed to pass such 
a measure, and Clarkson became dis- 
couraged and retired broken in 
health. After a lull of ten years, 
from 1794 to 1804, however, he re- 
turned to the fight; and although 
both Pitt and Fox, friends of aboli- 
tion, died before the thing could 
be effected victory came with the 
abolition of the trade by an act 
passed March 25, 1807. Wilberforce 
and others continued the fight against 
slavery itself and forced the British 
Empire to abolish the institution in 
1833. 


B. K. BRUCE 


B. K. Bruce, the second Negro to 
serve in the United States Senate, 
was born at Farmville, Prince 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 


Edward County, Virginia. He 
studied privately and later at 
Oberlin. At an early age he made 
his way to Missouri, thence to Mis- 
sissippi where he arrived in 1868. In 
1878 he married Miss Josephine B. 
Wilson of Cleveland, Ohio, a lady of 
most excellent parts and refined cul- 
ture. A son, Roscoe Conklin, was 
born to them in 1879. 

In Mississippi B. K. Bruce, imme- 
diately became a leader in politics 
when the state was being reorganized 
after the Civil War. Bruce was first 
elected Tax Collector, next Commis- 
sioner of the Levees Board and then 
as County Superintendent of Schools. 
He had functioned also as a Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the first State Senate fol- 
lowing the Civil War and as Commis- 
sioner of Elections in his county. In 
all of these positions he had shown 
himself to be a “man of integrity of 
purpose, sagacious statesmanship and 
tireless industry.” These qualities 
commended him to his state which 
elected him to serve six years in the 
United States Senate, beginning 
March 1, 1875. 

Many matters of much importance 
claimed his attention. He sought 
relief for the legal heirs of Negro 
soldiers who had fought to preserve 
the Union. Toward this end he in- 
troduced a number of bills praying 
that arrears of pensions be granted. 
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He rendered valuable service also in 
trying to close up the affairs of the 
Freedman’s Saving and Trust Com- 
pany. He opposed the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Bill, saying that they should 
be treated as human beings and 
admitted to this country. He ob- 
jected also to the general attitude 
toward American Indians. Senator 
Bruce insisted that instead of trying 
to restrict American Indians the 
United States Government should do 
something to civilize them and make 
of them desirable citizens. 

Senator Bruce was not interested 
only in matters which peculiarly 
concerned the Negro. His states- 
manship was otherwise constructive. 
The most striking example of this is 
what he did in advocating the im- 
provement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi River. The importance 
of this question today is not so great 
as it was at that time for the reason 
that little had been doné to protect 
life and property from the inundation 
of that stream. He kept those im- 
portant problems before Congress. 
He urged not only that the interest of 
the people of Mississippi be taken 
eare of but that by adequate facili- 
ties this river should be made the 
highway of both interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

At the expiration of his term as 
Senator he settled in Washington, 
D. C. From 1881 to 1885 he served 
as Register of the United States 
Treasury under an appointment from 
President Garfield. During the ad- 
ministration of Benjamin Harrison, 
beginning in 1899, Bruce was Rec- 
order of Deeds in the District of 
Columbia. President McKinley who 
took office in 1897 called Bruce the 
second time to the office of Register 
of Treasury in which he remained 
until he died in 1898. 


EL-HADJ OMAR 


Or THE Mussulman Negroes who 
attained distinction as warriors and 
empire builders El-Hadj Omar was 
the most important. His opportunity 
came in the effort to Islamize the 
Negroes of West Africa. This con- 
queror was a Tukulor of the Tcrodo 
caste. He was born about 1797 at 
Aloar, in the province of Podor. He 
was a disciple of Islam. He made 
& pious pilgrimage to Mecca in 1820. 
There he was admitted to the 
brotherhood of the Tijania, and made 
the “Khalife” for the Sudan. In the 
pursuance of his new mission in re- 
turning he sojourned with the Kan- 
emi, the ruler of Bornu, with Mo- 
hammed-Bello, the emperor of the 
Sokoto, and with Seku-Hamadu, the 
Fulani king of the Massina. El-Hadj 
Omar did not return to West Africa 
until 1838. He first took up his 
abode in Futa-Jallon. 

In 1848, El-Hadj Omar moved to 
Dinguiray where he organized an 
army in order to use the sword to 
advance religion. With this army 


he set out from Dinguiray about 
1850, along the Bafing He captured 
Bure and subdued the Mandingo and 
Bambuk and thus brought under his 
control the territory as far as the 
Senegal. In order to convert the 


Bambara to Islam he attacked the 
Masasi and took Nioro, the capital, 
in 1854. He placed in charge a gov- 
ernor of Nioro, a former slave, Mus- 
taba. El-Hadj Omar then proceeded 
from the southwest toward Segu. He 


next conquered Merkoia, 
Nyamina and Sansanding. 

Endeavoring to extend his author- 
ity further by peaceful means, El- 
Hadj Omar proposed alliance to 
Hamadu-Hamadu, king of the Ma- 
sasi, and to Turokoro-Mari, the Bam- 
bara chief of Segu; but both rulers 
refused to treat with this soldier 
advancing a new faith. El-Hadj 
Omar therefore left his son Ahmadu 
at Segu and proceeded to reach this 
new objective with an army of 30,000 
men. On the way he defeated a 
Peuhl army commanded by Ba Sobbo. 


Damfia, 


EL-HADJ OMAR 


The conqueror resisted in similar 
fashion at Tiaewal near Sofara an- 
other Peuhl army of 50,000 under 
Hamadu-Hamadu. The way thus 
cleared permitted El-Hadj Omar to 
enter Hamdallahi, the capital of the 
vanquished in 1862. All the chiefs 
of Massina readily submitted on 
learning of these startling victories. 

El-Hadj Omar’s empire then ex- 
tended from Massina to the Faleme 
and from the Tinkisso to the Sahel. 


This had been accomplished between 
1848 when it began and 1864 when 
it reached its greatest limits. The 
empire at that time comprised four 
formerly independent states. He 
next directed his efforts toward the 
Khasso and in April, 1857, brought 
an army of twenty thousands to lay 
siege to Medina, its capital The 
siege was sustained for three months 
with rare vigilance by Diuka-Sam- 
bala, king of Khasso, and the French 
mulatto, Paul Holle, in charge of a 
fort in that area; and Governor 
Faidherbe arrived in time to force 


the conqueror to abandon the siege. 
El-Hadj Omar attacked in vain the 
French post of Matam in retreating 
from this area in 1859 when Paul 
Holle, reenforced, proved adequate 
to turn the tide against the invader 
who had to return to Nioro. 

The natives with the aid of the 
French might thwart El-Hadj Omar’s 
efforts, but by themselves they had 
no hope to stop his progress. Facing 
the conqueror as a common danger, 
the king of Segu and the king of 
Massina united their forces of Peuhls 
and Bambara and gave El-Hadj 
Omar battle on the right bank of the 
Niger. There they were disastrously 
routed by the Tukulor army. At- 
tacking him later with 40,000 soldiers, 
these allies were again ingloriously de- 
feated. El-Hadj Omar began a cam- 
paign against the Beledugu, and after 
a few battles between the Bambara 
and the Fulani captured Segu March 
10, 1861. These successes caused 
great consternation throughout the 
Sudan and in Europe. 

Not yet satisfied with what had 
been done to expand the Tukulor 
empire in behalf of Islam, El-Hadj 
Omar entered upon the conquest of 
Massina. 

Next he took Timbuctoo, but 
deemed it advisable to withdraw from 
the city state after levying heavily 
upon it. He then turned to the 
Massina where some uprisings had 
resulted from the stern and rigorous 
tule imposed. Going next to Ham- 
dallahi, he was blocked in his efforts 
and retired during the night under 
the cover or camouflage of a fire. He 
died in 1864 in a grotto where he 
had been cornered by a disgruntled 
Fulani. 

The empire thus so quickly built 
up fell to pieces. El-Hadj Omar paid 
most attention to conquest and little 
to organization In each one of the 
kingdoms conquered he left a son 
or a relative as governor. These 
became jealous of one another, and 
Ahmadu at Segu claimed supreme 
authority. With petty strife they 
weakened the empire, and people 
thus forced together availed them- 
selves of the opportunities thereby 
offered for revolt. Both animists and 
Mohammedans united against the 
oppressive rulers. This offered the 
Europeans their opportunity. At the 
psychological moment they further 
intervened as “friends of humanity 
coming as liberators.” French troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Archinard 
entered Segu April 6, 1891; and, 
promoted to general for doing the 
task so well, he captured on April 29, 
1893, the city of Bandiagara, the Tu- 
kulor capital of Massina. 


SAMORI 


Samorr was born in the region 
which later became known as the 
Wassulu Empire. His people made a 
living as colporters. One day when 
away from home his town was raided 
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by a hostile king who carried his 
mother away captive and enslaved 
her. Samori dearly loved his mother 
and did not cease to rush from place 
to place until he found the king into 
whose service she had been forced. 
He begged the king to let his mother 
go, but nothing that he said could 
move the ruler. He finally pledged 
himself to serve the king faithfully 
for seven years, if at the expiration 
of this time he would let his mother 
go. To this the king agreed. 

In the service of the king Samori 
became a great warrior, a leader 
whom soldiers delighted to follow. 
Under his guidance victory after vic- 
tory came to the armies of this king 
who finally came to consider Samori 
as the right hand man of his realm. 
When the term of Samori’s servitude 
had been ended as promised, how- 
ever, the king felt that he could not 
afford to lose such a man and offered 
him any honor that the country could 
afford; but Samori out of love for 
his mother declared that the greatest 
honor that he could bestow upon 
him would be to let him go back with 
his mother to his homeland that she 
might be ever happy thereafter. 

Samori returned to his own coun- 
try and again took up his former 
trade, but he practiced the art of 
war so successfully that with such in- 
fluence among friends around him he 
soon became sufficiently popular to 
be exalted as king of his native land. 
To this small holding he added others 
by conquest. Every neighboring 
kingdom that raised itself in opposi- 
tion went down to inglorious defeat. 
The king who had enslaved his 
mother took the field against him 
but only to be overwhelmed by Sa- 
mori’s armies as had others who had 
dared to meet this military machine. 
Samori, however, was lenient toward 
his former king whom he had cap- 
tured. He did not put him to death 
as was the custom in such conquests 
but forced him to remain in the rear 
of Samori’s armies to pray for the 
success of the Wassulu forces. 

In eight years of conquest Samori, 
in imitation of El-Hadj Omar, estab- 
lished the Wassulu Empire of 400,- 
000 square kilometers. He then en- 
tered upon the career of religious re- 
form. He had been-an animist from 
birth, and he ruled over a million 
and a half of such believers, chiefly 
the Mandingoes and the Bambaras. 
Samori, however, knew the influence 
of Islam. He, therefore, assumed the 
title of Almamy, which means com- 
mander of the believers with author- 
ity from God. He endeavored to 
make himself respected and increase 
his influence by teaching the prin- 
ciples of the Koran. Samori made 
the Mussulman religion the state re- 
ligion. He had mosques built in each 
city. To root the faith deeply in the 
minds of coming generations he had 
the sons of the chiefs sent to schools 
that these principles might be mas- 
tered and taught. 

Samori’s financial policy required 


little of the people. He compelled 
each village to cultivate a field for 
his good; and he collected the tenth 
part of the yield of gold in Wassulu. 
Other revenues came as spoil from 
conquered territories. All these rev- 
enues went into the military budget. 
The army had ten corps or divisions. 
The generals were governors of the 
corresponding ten provinces. In time 
of war the army corps were assembled 
by threes as three divisions each 
under the command of a brother of the 
Sultan. The tenth corps was a re- 


serve force directly under the con- 
trol of Samori. The corps contained 


With this military machine thus 
built up Samori held his own with 
the French for a generation. They 
saw that they had to overcome him 
or be driven out of that part of 
Africa. When Samori finally con- 
quered so much of their territory the 
French found themselves humiliated 
by seeing the natives trampled upon 
after the French had guaranteed 
them “protection,” and the immedi- 
ate danger was that the French might 
be bottled up in the Bakoy Valley. 
The French finally cut Samori 
off from his base of _ supplies, 
and he had to surrender in 1898. 


SAMORI IN ACTION 


about 5,000 men each subdivided into 
divisions of 1,000 which were further 
subdivided into companies of 100 
formed of ten squads. All the chiefs 
were mounted, and the commanders 
of the corps had with them at their 
expense two or three hundred, choice 
troops, the “Sofas” and some cavalry- 
men. The guard of Samori, the Al- 
mamy, was composed of 500 young 
men chosen for their intelligence and 
their physical make-up. They were 
arrayed at the side of the Almamy 
and stood ready to sacrifice their 
lives in his behalf. The guard of 
honor had rapidly firing guns. 


Rather than be taken as prisoner 
Samori tried to commit suicide, but 
he was exiled to Gaboon. He died 
at Niole on the Ogoone in 1900 at 
the age of sixty-five. 


MENELIK 


ABYSSINIA attained modern status 
under its greatest ruler, Menelik. 
From the very ancient day down 
through the period of the Axumite 
Kingdom which followed most an- 
cient Abyssinia, the country was kept 
largely in obscurity. Abyssinia, how- 
ever, had at one time been in its 


zenith with international influence 
and military power sufficient to dom- 
inate Egypt itself. In the course of 
time as the northeastern part of 
Africa became overrun with Asiatics, 
especially Arabs in quest of trade and 
in the extension of their religion, 
Abyssina was cut off from the rest 
of the world. This isolation ended 
in 1855 when King Theodore began 
to reign. He put forth considerable 
effort to ameliorate the condition of 
his people, but the task of uniting 
the tribes and welding them into a 
nation was left mainly to Menelik. 

At this time Abyssinia was threat- 
ened with the economic imperialistic 
schemes of European nations. The 
English had the dream of extending 
their domain from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cairo and the French hoped 
to extend their territory from West 
to East Africa. These two nations 
conflicted finally when the Kitchener 
and Marchand forces frightened the 
world with the Fashoda incident. 
Germany at the same time was try- 
ing to prevent the carrying out of 
the French and English imperialistic 
plans while the Italians were also in 
the picture to get a foothold along 
the Red Sea and in Abyssinia itself. 
The Italians claimed to have assisted 
Menelik in pacifying the hostile 
tribes and bringing them to the point 
of recognizing his overlordship. In 
return for this “favor” the Italians 
hoped to bring the country under its 
protection. An agreement was made 
between Abyssinia and Italy in 1899 
in a treaty in which was a provision 
that in international agreements Ethi- 
opians might, or should, consult Italy. 
The Italians insisted that the agree- 
ment meant that in such matters the 
Abyssinians were obligated to consult 
Italy, and the Abyssinians insisted 
that the agreement meant only that 
the Abyssinians might avail them- 
selves of the good offices of Italy in 
such a contingency, but that no obli- 
gation was thereby implied. Because 
of a disagreement in the matter the 
two countries went to war, and the 
conflicting armies finally met on the 
battlefield of Adowa where the Ital- 
ians were ingloriously defeated on 
March 1, 1896. This victory forced 
the Italians to recognize Ethiopia as 
an independent nation. 

Menelik was succeeded by Lij 
Yassu, but because of trying to 
Mohammedanize the country and 
joining the Central Allied Powers 
in the World War, he was quickly 
dethroned. The people placed Zau- 
ditu on the throne with Ras 
Tafari as regent, and immediately 
Abyssinia joined the other allies on 
the opposite side in the World War. 
Abyssinia was later received as a 
member of the League of Nations 
when Haile Selassie was its ruler. 
Italy, however, violated its own 
agreement and, with the connivance 
of France, conquered the country in 
1935 with barbarous onslaughts. 
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Scoreboard for the February Issue 


Directions: Below in the column at the left, are listed names. 


incompleted 
sentence are parentheses. 
which the incompleted sentences apply. 


1. Abraham Lincoln 
2. Frederick Douglass t J 
3. Thomas Jefferson 
4. Benjamin Lundy ) 
5. John Brown () 
6. F. B. Sanborn ¢ } 
7. Harriet B. Stowe ) 
8. Charles Lennox Remond « ) 
9. James Gillespie Birney ¢ j 
10. Henry Wilson 
11. James Russell Lowell 


12. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow t 3 


13. Daniel A. Payne ¢ 3} 
14. Joseph Charles Price c ¥ 
15. Hiram Revels € } 
16. Jean Christophe ( ) 
17. Hannibal ) 


18. Alexander Pushkin ( 
19. Alexander Dumas ( 
( 


20. Crispus Attucks 


21. Jan Metzeliger ( 
22. Booker T. Washington 


23. E. Simms Campbell 


24. Lemuel Haynes 


25. Phillis Wheatley 


26. George Washington 


sentences and each one refers to one of the names. 


Set a glorious example as the first martyr to 
the cause of the American Revolution. 

e of the “Minute Men” who served in the 
first skirmishes with the British soldiers. 
The black emperor of Haiti who said “If we 
had even the names of our great men! If we 
could lay our hands”—he thrust his out—*‘‘on 
things we’ve made, monuments and towers and 
palaces, we might find our strength, gentle- 
men. While I live I shall try to build that 
pride we need, and build in terms white men 
as well as black can understand! I am think- 
ing of the future, not of now. I will teach 
pride if my teaching breaks every back in 
my kingdom.” 
A great general and master of military strat- 


egy. 
Invented the first machine for sewing the sole 
of shoes to the uppers. 


Did creditable work in organizing Alcorn 
University near Lorman, Mississippi, which is 
now being developed along ~ line of the 
Land-Grant colleges. 

Succeeded in raising in teetin nearly ten 
thousand dollars with which he founded 
heated College at Salisbury, North Caro- 
ina. 

Became distinguished as the first Negro to 
serve as a member of the United States Senate. 
The first Negro woman poet who imitated the 
style of Alexander Pope. 

Taught the people to appreciate a preacher 
who delivered an intellectual sermon as well 
as an emotional one. 

A New England poet who denounced slavery 
in his poems. 

Born in Cambridge, educated at Harvard and 
wrote a memorial _poem dedicating the life of 
a man who died in a penitentiary while serv- 
ing a sentence for aiding in the escape of a 
fugitive slave. 

Who left the capital of his country with the 
unalterable resolution to give all that he had, 
and all that he hoped to have, of power, to 
the cause of emancipation in America. 

Editor of “THE PHILANTHROPIST” and 
forced to flee from a mob because of his at- 
titude toward the Negro question. 

Whose oratory was forceful because he di- 
rected his message to his hearers’ understand- 
ing rather than to their imagination. 

Who said—We must show that we can DO as 
well as BE; and to this end we must learn 
trades. When we can build as well as live in 
houses; when we can MAKE as well as WEAR 
shoes; when we can produce as well as con- 
sume wheat, corn and rye—then we shal! be- 
come valuable to society. 


Author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a book that 
won great popularity before the Civil War. 
Implicated in assisting John Brown’s raid 
from afar. 

Editor of the Liberator. 

Probably the most earnest and daring advocate 
of freedom up until the advent of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

A gradual emancipationist but who was mga 
to free the Negroes during the Civil W: 
Assisted in the laying out of Washington in 
the District of Columbia. 

Said that slavery was an evil and provided in 
his will that his slaves should be freed. 


1. Express the various viewpoints pertaining to the freedom of the Negro. 
2. Define these words: deter, estranged, eulogy, zealot, vibrant, tentacles, surfeited, pros- 


trate, inperialist, laudatory, conviviclity, interpolation, relevant. 


use them three times and they are yours! 


After defining these words 


3. Have you sent in your program for Negro History Week to the Association for the 


Study of Negro Life and History? 


At the right are 
Before each 
In the parentheses place the number of the name to 


Freedom 
(Continued from page 3) 


soldiers who were more accustomed 
to outdoor life than the Union sol- 
diers recruited from factories and 
shops in the North, the Confederates 
had victory on their side from the 
beginning. Grant and Pope made 
some headway in gaining the control 
of the West while Farragut added 


thereto in taking New Orleans. At 
the same time the Union Armies were 
failing in their efforts to reach Rich- 
mond, for, while the Unionists were 
trying to advance to Richmond, the 
Confederates were trying to take 
Washington and several times threat- 
ened the city. The battle of Bull 
Run in 1861 meant defeat to the 
Union forces. The Peninsula Cam- 
paign by the York River failed, and 


so turned out the second battle of 


Bull Run in 1862. When Lee, heart- 
ened by these successes, undertook to 
invade Maryland, however, he found 
himself faced with greater difficulty 
at Antietam. Encouraged further by 
the defeat of the Unionists at Fred- 
ericksburg, the Confederates dashed 
again into the North, concentrating 
their forces at Gettysburg on July 1 
1863. There both armies fought 
bravely, but the Confederates had to 
retire under the hammering of Fed- 
eral forces lead by Meade. About the 
same time, Vicksburg in the South 
fell. These victories proved to be 
the turning point in the war. The 
only other great stand made there- 
after by the Confederates was at 
Chickamauga, where they were held 
in check by Thomas. Thereafter 
Grant could battle his way through 
the wilderness to Richmond while 
Sherman made his devastating march 
from Atlanta to the sea. The sequel 
was the surrender of Lee at Ap- 
pomattox April 9, 1865. 

In Congress there had long been 
discussed the question of emancipa- 
tion. Lincoln, however, had avoided 
it for several reasons. Certain war 
orders issued by Hunter in South 
Carolina, by Frémont in Missouri, 
and by Butler in Virginia were con- 
sidered emancipating, and Lincoln 
countermanded them. His idea of 
emancipation was that of the gradual 
method. He had never thought of 
instant emancipation. Lincoln carried 
out his pet scheme in having the 
slaves in the District of Columbia 
emancipated in 1862. He tried to in- 
duce Delaware to take up the same 
plan. During the war, however, states- 
men in and out of Congress, and es- 
pecially Thaddeus Stevens, Charles 
Sumner, and Horace Greeley, urged 
upon Lincoln the necessity for instant 
emancipation. Lincoln finally came 
to this point himself, but delayed the 


issuing of the order until there could 
be some great victory of the Union 
army. This came by September 22, 
1862, when he declared that if the 
states then in rebellion continued so 
until the first of the following year 
he would as a war measure declare 
the slaves in those states free. The 
Emancipation Proclamation was re- 
enforced by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, which was ratified by the 
proper number of states in 1865. 
Thus ended nominally at least the 
institution of slavery which had 
caused the country very much 
trouble. 


Books 


Juvenile or simplified books bear- 
ing on the Negro are rare. Only 
occasionally does an author branch 
off in this direction, and still less fre- 
quently does a publishing firm bring 
out such a work. No such book of 
importance has been published dur- 
ing the last thirty days. 

Workers among Negroes in Africa 
are more active in this respect. From 
the Oxford University Press has come 
W. P. Schreiner, A South African, by 
E. A. Walker. This is the biography 
of a man who in taking an active 
part in the legal affairs of South 
Africa was first hard on the native 
but later changed to advocate his 
cause. 

Of some interest too is Yeta III: 
Paramount Chief of Barotse, by 
C. W. Mackintosh (London, Picker- 
ing and Inglis). This is the life of 
the King of Barotse, published on 
the occasion of his visit to England 
for the coronation. 

A Short History of Nigeria, by 
C. R. Niven (London, Longmans, 
xreen and Company) offers some 
facts of interest in its chapters on 
external influences and the brief his- 
tories of each province. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


A History of American History, by 
Michael Kraus, assistant professor of 
history in the College of the City of 
New York, (Farrar and _ Rinehart, 
New York City) is a useful book. 
This work is far beyond the reach of 
the large majority of children in the 
public schools. Yet this book should 
be in the libraries of all senior high 
schools. Teachers will learn some- 
thing therefrom in distinguishing be- 
tween historians and pseudo-historians, 
between writers of opinion and nar- 
rators of fact. 

Students on the high school level 
will not need to give much attention 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


tury historians, nor to those of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
At this age, however, it is not too early 
for them to hear of Sparks, Bancroft, 
Palfrey, and Hildreth; of Tucker, 
Gayarré, and Benton; of Parkman, 
Adams, Von Holst, Schouler, Burgess, 
McMaster, Rhodes, and Fiske. A brief 
notice of historians nearer to them like 
Channing, Andrews and Wilson will 
assist in understanding how American 
history has been written. Unfortunately 
this book, like the productions which 
it discusses, does not take into account 
the history of the Negro except to 
mention casually two Negro historians 
who are well known. 
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